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COMMUNICATIVE TOURIST. 


(Continued from our last.) 


WHEN the surgeon, however, who 
Was sitting by the side of his dying pa- 
tient, with his hand upon the pulse, de- 
clared its motion to have ceased several 
Minutes ; without any violent symptom 
of sorrow, she suffered herself to be 
conducted into anather apartment. 
The mild sorrow, and unaffected 
concern, which Lady Dumfries testifi- 
ed om this occasion, elevated her still 
higher in my opinion. 
her husband's melancholy death, three 


sensibility proved the truth of her ex- 
pressions, she said, * Was I not to la- 


had given me such an_ indisputable 
prodf of attachment, I must be devoid 
of every grateful or affectionate feeling. 


Whom my heart would have selected ; 
and { fear, I greatly fear, I should have 


Speaking of 


days after it happened, whilst tears of 


ment the untimely fate of a man who 


He was not, I allow, the kind of being 


been miserable ; yet, as he was the ob- 
ject of my father’s choice, and loved 
me above every other creature, i un- 
Tepiningly submitted to my. destiny; 


and coald1, by sagrifiging half the years " with the appearance of excessive suf- 








of my life, recal him to existence, with 


joy and transport would I, this moment, 


make the offering.” 

I listened to this declaration with 
sensations beyond the power of language 
to describe, for they so completely co- 
incided with my own, at the awful mo- 
ment of my beloved Jane’s dissolution, 
that I could scarcely avoid saying, - 
« Surely the same soul must inhabit 
our bodies, or the same congeniality 
of sentiment could not influence our 
ideas.” 

My readers will perhaps be astonishe 
ed that neither Captain Dixon, or his 
friend Gordon’s names have been men- 
tioned ; but it will be recollected that 
the former pretended to have been suds 
denly seized with violent spasms; I say 
pretended, because I firmly believe 
they were a mere subterfuge to avoid 
paying the lost bet. -The appearance 
of that artful man’s sufferings it, was 
which induced the too credulous Lord 
Dumfries to attempt a hasty leap over 
the ditch, without firmly fixing the 
pole which was to have supported him, 
and which unfortunate inattention, was 
the occasion of his death. The acci- 
dent which had happened, ,of course, 
attracted the attention of all the behold- 
ers, who instantly offered their assist- 
ance to the lord of the domain, and 
Dixon, hearing of the fatal catastrophe, 
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fering, hobbled away, supported by 
his companion in iniquity, until they 
were out of sight; but one of the far- 
mer’s sons, who met him about half.a- 
ge from Dumfries Castle, deciared 

e was walking as fast as he could, and 
laughing most heartily at something 
which the poor fellow could not under- 
stand. This account confirmed me in 
the opinion that the spasmodic attack 
Was 3 complete feint, for it was not 
likely that a man who had recently suf 
fered such apparently acute torture, 


could completely recover in the course || 


of a few minutes. To my astonish- 
ment neither Dixon or Gordon ever 
sent to inquire after the health of Lord 
Dumfries ; but this was accounted for, 
by hearing both had been ordered to 
quit the town in which they had been 
re peony the day afterthe memorable 
éte; and knowing each had lost a bet 
upon vaulting, they were of course 
fearful of having the debt claimed. 

On the tenth day, after the accident 
had happened, the body of the laird of 
Dumfries Castle was interred in the 
family-vault, attended by Mr. Oswald 
and myself, as chief mourrers, and a 
train of gentlemen of his acquaintance, 
followed by all his tenantry, who ap- 
nhs sincerely to deplore his loss. 

evious to the last sad ceremony, 
Mr. Oswald wrote to the heir at law, 
who arrived at the castle two days afier 
the funeral, and whose appearance more 
than answered the deceased laird’s des- 
tription of him. 

Sordid selfishness marked his con- 
Wuct, and he was so completely defi- 
cient in the rules of common polite- 
ness, as to give hints that he wished 
his family to take immediate possess- 
jon ef the castle, upon which Mr. Os- 
‘wald, who had intended to conceal the 
clause in his deceased son-in-law’s last 
testimony, ‘indignantly said, it was 
doubtful whether he would ever inhab- 
it that house. “For allow me to in- 
form you sir,” continued he, “ should 
there be either an heir or heiress in 
embryo, I shall not permit Lady Dum- 
fries to quit her lawful habitation ; as 
in that case it is the will of her deceas- 
ed husband, that she should reside in 
at, until the child, with which she may 
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now be pregnant, attains the age of 
twenty-one. 

[fad a cannon passed the head of this 
selfish and unfeeling mortal, he could 
not have appeared more completely 
electrified, and it was several minutes 
before he was able to make any reply : 
at length he stammered out, “ Then, 
Mr. Oswald, ifyou knew there was a 
probability of an heir to Dumfries Cas- 
tle, why was I put to the trouble and 
inconvenience of taking this unnecessa- 
ry journey ?” 

Mr Oswald, with great composure, 
informed him, that he neither knew or 
thought it probable there would be any 
opposition to his claim; * but,” added 
he,“ as there is a possibility of it, I shall 
not suffer Lady Dumfries to quit the 
castle, until the circumstance is ascers 
tained.” 

Having examined all the title deeds 
with the minutest inspection, and, I 
conclude, having discovered that poss- 
ession was nine points in law, the des- 
picable man took his departure on the 
third day after his arrival, with evident 
marks of discontent on his side, but 
with sincere pleasure on that of his hos- 
pitable entertainer. 

Though it would have been the 
height of indelicacy in me to have de- 
clared that attachment which the first 
sight of the lovely Emma had inspired, 
yet I found it impossible to avoid giv- 
ing Oswald a thousand indirect hints, 
and finding these were received with- 
out displeasure, I at length laid open to 
him the real state of my heart 

“ You have raised me my friend,” 
said he, “to a summit of happiness 
which I had no right to expect ; for 
having sacrificed my dear Emma to 
rank and fortune, I had no reason to 
expect, or hope, that any coincidence 
ofcircumstances would be likely to oc- 
curto promote her happiness. I have 
seen enough of you to be convinced 
you were formed for each other ; and 
though I once deeply deplored the mal- 
a-propos circumstance of your arriving 
on the wedding-day, I now sincerely 
rejoice that the hand of Providence $0 
miraculously conducted you to Car 
lisle.” : 

Sanctioned by this proof of Oswald's 
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approbation, ane being compelled by 
urgent business to quit Dumfries, I 
found it impossible to tear myself from 
the being on whom my future felicity 
depended without knowing either the 
happiness or misery of my fate. During 
the short intercourse I had with Em- 
ma in her husband's life time, she had 
treated me with the cordiality of an old 
friend, but upon his dissolution she had 
adopted a different mode of conduct, 
and whenever I addressed her, there 
was a kind of constrained civility in her 
manners totally fureigm to that freedom 
she had been accustomed to practice. 

This alteration of manners rendered 
suspense insupportable: I was well 
aware it might be occasioned by two 
different causes; and at length sum- 
moning up resolution, I declared the 
fervency of my attachment. Never to 
be forgotten are the sensations I at that 
moment experienced! Emma remain- 
ed silent; and I dreaded hearing her 
open her lips, fearing the hope her fath 
er had raised, should be crushed in a 
moment, and fancying I could read dis- 
pleasure in her expressive counten- 
ance. 

At length she spoke-——Oh, how re- 
viving were her accents! the harmo- 
ny of her voice soothed my agitated 
spirits; for though she condemned me 
for making so premature a declaration, 
she acknowledged some excuse was to 
be made for it by the necessity of my 
removal. Not to tire the patience of 
my readers, by a relation of those love 
scenes, which they doubtless have so 
often read, I shall merely inform them, 
that the lovely Emma promised me her 
hand at the expiration of twelve months, 
from the period of her lord’s death. 

Day after day was fixed for my de- 
parture from Dumfries Castle, but 
near six weeks elaspsed before I was 
able to tear myself from my gentle 
ove. Mrs. Oswald and her family 
had previous to my quitting the coun- 
try, taken up their abode with Lady 
Dumfries, as it was believed, unless 
Syme accident happened, there would 
be an heir to the estate. 

My journey had in every respect 
been a prosperous one ; upon commenc- 
ing it, I certainly was far from a poor 








man, but upon completing it, I was rich 
in all the heartof man could wish. The 
sight of my native country had called 
forth those natural seeds of attachment 
which every man of sensibility naturally 
experiences, and I determined to settle 
all my affairsin London, and dispose of 
my mercantile business. 
was equally fortunate; for during my 
absence a good fortune had been left to 
my head clerk, who with it, purchased 
the business I was engaged in, and thus 
I became a gentleman at largre. 


Yet let not my readers sappose a 
life of indolence and inactivity would 
have suited my disposition, for to have 
wanted occupation would to me have 
been to want happiness; but ifit so 
happened, that the object of my affec- 
tion was destined to produce an heir to 
the Dumfries estate ; I was well aware 
that in cultivating, or rather superin- 


‘tending the cultivation of that exten- 


sive property, I should find ample em- 
ploy, and should the heir at law obtain 
possession of it, 1 determined to pur- 
chase an estate in the neighbourhood 
of Carlisle. 


During the period of time that elaps- 
ed whilst arranging all my affairs in the 
metropolis, I not only regularly cor- 
responded with my beioved Emma, but 
with her amiable mother, from whom I 
learned that all doubts were at an end, 
respecting the Dumfries estate; but 
that the beloved object of my solicitude 
was in a very precarious state of health. 
Near six months had then elapsed since 
my quitting Dumfries Castle, and 
tnough Mr. Oswald had pointed out the 
impropriety of my even being in the 
neighbourhood, yei the moment I heard 
my adored Emma’s health was in a de- 
licate situation, | resolved to set out 
for Scotland, and take up my residence 
near the spot. I travelled post to Dum- 
fries without giving the being, who 
had attracted me thither, the slightest 
hint of my intention, and sending for 
the landlord of the inn at which I had 
taken up my quarters, enquired whe- 
ther any ready-furnished house was to 
be let in that neighbourhood. 


(To be concluded next weok.} 


Inthis plan . 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Iw the pages of biography we meet 
with various characters ; some of which 
are rendered conspicuous by their mer 
its anc talents, and demand our respect 
and admiration ; whilst others are no 
less distinguished by their vices and 
ignorar.ce; and are only calculated to 
excite pity and contempt. 

To yourh, biography is particularly 
useful; gr as in its pages great and 
good mer. are deservedly commended, 
while those of an opposite class meet 
with censure, it encourages those who 
are just entering on the stage of life, to 
pursue the paths of virtue and shun 
those of vice ; for the observations they 
make, convince them that the former 
ultimately lead to happiness and the 
latter are the forerunners of misery 
That the following sketch of an illus- 
trious character may incline some hero 
of our beloved country to pursue the 
true path of greatness, is the sincere 
wish of one, who is anxious for the 
welfare of America and the glory of 
her sons 

Amongst characters eminent for their 
greatness, there are none who shine 
with more distinguished lustre than 
Alfred the Great. Although born in 
an age when learning was fettered by 
the bonds of superstition, and civili 
zation had scarce yet begun to dawn, 
he possessed all those virtues, which 
would now, when it is approaching its 
meridian lustre, ennoble onc dignify a 
monarch: the barbarism of the age 
in which he lived, served only to render 
his learning and virtues more conspic- 
uous. In the annals of history they are 
recorded, and there will they remain 
an example to future ages, to call forth 
their energy and awaken their exer- 
tions to become what he was. 

We can follow this illustrious mon- 
arch through every variety of fortune 
and find him still unaltered Reduced 
from swaying a sceptre to become a 
wanderer on the earth, compelled to 
take refuge in the meanest disguise, in 
the cottage of the most lowly of his 
peasants, and there to perfirm the offi- 
ces of a domestic; yet the great, the 








‘so ‘justly deserved. 
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god-like Alfred, still preseived his 
greatness of soul. Alike in prosperity 
and adversity, devoted to his country, 
to contribute to the good of which he 
heeded not the most dangerous «.ter- 
prizes, the most arduous undertakings. 
Often did he bleed in its defence, of- 
ten for its preservation did he hazard 
his existence. The heroic deeds which 
he performed, to deliver his country 
from oppression, could only be con- 
ceived by a soul noble as his own. 

After conquering his enemies by his 
valor, converting them to friends by his 
humanity, and softening their natural 
asperity by his kindness, he again re- 
sumed the sceptre of his ancestors. 
Studying his people’s happiness, it was 
his care to wipe the tear of sorrow from 
the face of injured poverty, and to 
change the pride of unfeeling opulence 
into humility and repentance. 

In addition to his other endowments, 
and to render her favorite still more 
captivating, Nature had rendered his 
exterior as captivating es his mind was 
noble. His countenance was interesting 
without any mixture of effeminacy ; his 
person manly,commanding, and formed 
with the most exact proportion ; while 
grace, inimitable and difficult to de- 
scribe, regulated all bis movements. In 
fine, the perfection of his form pleased 
the eye, the melody of his accents de- 
lighted the ear, and the justness of his 
sentiments satisfied the most rigorous 
virtue, 

Such was Alfred, born to inspire ad- 
miration, to attract affection, and to se- 
cure esteem. He continued to dis- 
pense the blessings of peace and secu- 
rity to his people. While his military 
abilities where exerted in their defence, 
his just and rigorous laws restrained 
them from a licentious abuse of the 
privileges they enjoyed, Commerce 
now began to extend to far distant 
realms, which until then were unknowo 
or neglected, Learning burst asunder 
the bonds of superstition and ignoralices 
which had long held her bound, and 
diffused its mild and happy effects 
throughout the'land., By such actions 
did Alfred justly acquire the appella- 
tién of Great ; an appellation which he 
Princes of the 
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earth, and men of subordinate rank, ye 
are ambitious of the title ; ye» would 
seck to obtain it, the former by devast 

ation and blood, the latter by cunning 
and intrigue ; ye mistake the means, re- 
cal the example of Alfred,and learn that 
virtue alone is the basis of true great- 
ness. 

CAROLINE. 








To the Editor of the New-York Weckly 
Museum. 


Pars, quid velit, aure susarrat. Ovid. 
Some whisper softly every word, 


Last evening, sir, being on a famil- 
iar visit to som of ny female acquaint - 
ances, a circumstance occurred, which 
tho’ I had frequently observed it be- 
fore on similar occasions, at this time 
struck me with peculiar force, and 
gave rise to this communication. One 
of the young ladies having complied 
with arequest to favor the company 
with a piece of music on the Piano, the 
gentlemen as usual rose up from their 
seats,and stood some by the instrument, 
some by the fire. Notwithstanding the 
evident impropriety of conversing at 
all at such a time, (it being, to say the 
least of it, an open slight on the per. 
former) two of the company began, 
as if under the influence of magnetic at- 
traction, that odious, though it seems 
fashionable process of applying the or- 
gan of speech to the auditory nerve. 
And besides, sir, as if this alone was 
not fishionable, that, is to say, indecor- 
ous enough, they added the still more 
fashionable act of titilation; or in com- 
mon phrase, they carried cz a gigling 
whisper. Whoever has been in a room 
unengaved in discourse, while this 


‘suspicious kind of intercourse was go- | 
‘the approach of light; the third day 


ine forward, will readily recognise in 


to distinguish rudeness from decorum, 
or is so destitute of feeling herself as 
to pay no regard to the feelings of oth- 
ers. My remarks, perhaps, sir, are too 
violent—an inveterate evil requires 2@ 
violent remedy. Whenthe most obvi- 
ous rules of propriety, when the most 
necessary laws of social intercourse, in 
spite of reason and common sense are 
thas openly and constantly insulted, the 
disorder calls loudly for the prescript 
of medicine—medicine, such as the pen 
of Juyenal once administered to sickly 
Rome. I repeat it, sir, when the man- 
ifest dictates of common sense, and Ci- 
vilty are thus knowingly and perversely 
trodden under foot, by that sex too 
whose whole deportment ought to be, 
and generally speaking is, a pattern of 
elegance and politeness—the delicate 
satire of Addison is a remedy too mild. 
The case demands the application of an 
emetic or a cathartic. 
P. Le 
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The Resurrection of Jesus Christ! 





Twice had the sun gone down upon 
the earth, and all was as yet quiet at the 
sepulchre ; death held his sceptre over 
the Son of God; still and silent the 
hours passed on; the guards stood by 
their post, the rays of the midnight 
moon gleamed on their helmets, and on 
their spears; the enemies of Christ ex- 
(ulted in their success ; the hearts of 
his friends were sunk in despondency 
and in sorrow; the spirits of glory 
waited in anxious suspence to behold 








the ways of God. 


ithe event, and wonder at the depth of 
At length the morn- 
ing star arising-in the east announced 


his own feelings, the impoliteness, not i began to dawn upon the world, when, 
to say the utter indelicacv of such con- } on a sudden, the earth trembled to tts 


duct, especially ifany person belonging 
to the house is engaged in it, male or 
female. Whispering is of itself suffi- 


ciently improper, but when accompa- |! : 
‘the earth; his countenance was like 


nied with that sneering titter, it be- 


' centre, and the powers of heaven were 
_ Shaken; andangel of God descended, 
| the guards shrunk back from the terror 


lof his presence, and fell prostrate on 


trays not only a want of breeding,.but a, lightning, and his raiment wasas white 
want of sense; it proves that the lady! 48 snow; he rolled away the stone from 


(for the charge lies chiefly with them) 


cither possesses not judgment cnough 


the door of the sepulchre and sat upen 
it. But whe is this that cometh forth 


| From the Sermons of the “Scotch Preacher.” 
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from the tomb, with dyéd garments 
from the bed of death? He that is 
gi ctous in his appearance, walking in 
the greatness of his strength! it is 
thy Prince, OQ Zion! Christians, it is 
your Lord. He hath trodden the wine 
press alone ; he hath stained his gar- 
meats with blood; but now, as the 
firs, burn from the-womb of nature,he 
meets the morning of his resurrection. 
#—He arises a conqueror from -:he 
grave; be returns with blessings from 
the world of spirits ; he brings sa.va- 
tion vo the sons of men Neverdidthe 
returning sun usher in a day so glo- 
Fious ! it was the jubilee of the uni- 
verse. The morning stars sung togeth- 
er, and all the suns of God shouted 
aluud for joy ; the father of mercies 
looked down from his throne ir the 
heavens; with complacency he wheld 
his world restored; he saw his work 


@DDS AND ENDS. 


THE SLEEPY COAT. 


“* How sleepy your coat is,” says old Jerry 
Day 

“ My coat sleepy, good fellow ! d’ye know 
what you say ?” 

* Yes, 1 do well enough, for your coat is so 
old, 

And so threadbare, *twill scarcely defend 
you from cold. 

And sleepy it must be, when (here, who 
have curs, ) 

It has wanted a Nup for these last seven 
years.” 

A > mee 


THE INFLUENCE OF MONEY. 












Lucia thinks happiness consists in state + 
She weds an ideot; but she eats on plate, 


ee 


«« Adversity makes men ; but Pros- 
perity makes monsters.” The form- 
er braces and strengthens, whilst the 





thatit was good Then did the desert 
rejvice ; the face of nature was gladden- | 
ed before him, when the blessings of! 
the eternal descended as the dew ol | 
heaven for the refreshing ofthe nations. | 
———oo Eee 

MARSHAL! TURENNE | 








Walking one day along the streets’ 
of Paris, observed a littie boy following | 
so nearly the heels of a horse, that he | 
was in danger of being kicked by him. | 
He called the child and said ta him, 
“ My pretty little boy, never go so. 
near to ahorse’s heels as not to leave. 
Space enoug) between them and your- 
selfto prevent his kicking yeu. I as- 
sure you, that in course of your whole, 
life my advice will not make you walk 
half a mile farther than you otherwise | 
would have done ; and remember that. 
it is M. de Turenne who gives you this , 
advice.” 

This great and good man, dining one 
day with M. de Lamoigne, was asked | 
by him, if his courage was not some-| 
times a little shaken at the beginning | 
ofan action ? “ Yes, Sir,” replied M. de 
Turenne ; “ I assure you I often expe- 
rience a great deal of agitation of mind 
on the occasion ; but there are in the 
army a great many subaltern officers 
and private soldiers who suffer nothing 


latter relaxes and debases the powers of 
the mind. To this genesa! rule, howe 
ever, there are great and numerous ex- 
ceptions. 
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« Shun the inquisitive person, for he 
is alsoataiker” Those who inquire 
much into the affairs of others, are sel- 
dom capable of retaining the secrets 
which they learn 
“Vly the inquisitive—they’ll talk again.’ 
—_ 
CREDULITY AND SUSPICION. 


By trusting to credulity, a man may 
sometimes mect with a smart disap- 
pointment, but Le who listens to suspi- 
cion is always upon the rack ;. the for- 
mer is lulled till hisdream is out: the 
latter is ever dreadfully awake. 


—_— 
ANECDOTE. 


« How can you, my dear, (said a lady 
to her husband) prefer punch to wine ?” 
‘¢ Because, my dear, it is so like matri- 
mony—such a charming compound of 
opposite qualites.” “ Aye, my lord, I 
am the weak part, I suppose.” No, 
my love, you are the sweet, with a dash 
of the acid, and ne smal! portion of the 
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of the kind.” 
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Por the New-York Weekly Muscum. 
DE MONTFORD. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 
Lovp ofer the wide and barren heat! 
The winds of Winter whistled, 
And brightly on a cloudless sky, 
The stars of evening glisten‘d, 


De Montford rede with eagle speed ; 
And tho‘ the wild wiads met him, 
They never aw‘d his eyes fix‘d gaze, 
Nor froze the tears that wet them :— 
For brightly did the moon beams fall 
Upon a distant turret, 

That proudly rear‘d its lofty head 
Above a mountain‘s summit. 

He leaves the wild heath far behind, 
The rugged steep ascending ; 

And now upon its snow clad top 
Where fiercer winds are howling, 

He slacks a while his courser‘s speed 
As if his heart forboded, 

Some woe should damp the coming hour 
That mem‘ry long had treasur‘d. 

* Ten years of absence I have borne, 
“ From peace, and love, and Mary ; 
“ In noisy camps, in bloody fight 

* An advocate for glory. 

“ Glory, thou phantom of an hour ! 

* The fading flow‘r of morning ; 

“ That opens in its carliest rays 

* And shuts e‘er noonday‘s dawning : 


| 


ss 


* But hush ! For yonder feeble ray, 


That lights yon eastern tow‘r, 
Reproaches now my ling‘ring steps, 





“ And speaks the meeting hour. 

“ Mary, art thou in slumbers laid, 

** And on thy ’Montford dreaming ? 

* Or does yon feebly glim‘ring lamp, 

* Bear witness to thy waking? 

“ If so, perchance, thy waking dream 

“ Pourtray a distant rover, 

* And little does thy heart foretel 

“ The meeting of thy lover.” 

“ He said—And left the airy steep, 

And quickly reach‘d the glen, 

Where stood embower‘d by leafless trees 
The lofty tow‘rs of M 
High beat his heart against his breast 
As loud his horn he sounded, 

He listen‘d—@n the wild blast borne 
Its echo only answer“. 

Now quickly did the warder tread 
Around his air-built tow'r, 

And loudly to the noisy winds 

He told the midnight hour. 

But hart !.--A sound of mingled grief 
‘As tho‘ ‘twere many wailing, 

Arrests his ears---He starts---yet cries, 
‘Twas but the wind a blowing. 

Bvt no, Gorge not the wind that bler.-= 
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For louder sounds that voice of sorrow, 

And ofer pathway torches gleam, 

De Montiord's bosom chils with borror. 
Now straightly from the castle walls 

Mov‘d a band with mourpful air, 

Drest in respectful sorrew‘s garb 

Folded their arms---Their heads were bare. 
Sad was their step, and sad their song 

As winds that then were sighing, 

Thro‘ the lone chape'‘s ruin‘d Iles 

To were their steps were bending. 

They reach‘d the chapel rude and wild 
Where silence hetd her sceptre, 

Save when the vitld gust swept along ; 
And for awhile awak’d her. 


In centre of 9dreary Isle 

Their precicus burthen bear, 

Sable the mrrow bed—yet fair 

The form mat slumber‘d there. 

They lavitona lofty bier, 

And rosnd their torches plac‘d ; 

And ok! ‘T were vain to speak the grief; 

That spoke, in every face. 

Scarce had they sung their dirge, and 
scarce 

Tle funeral rites were ofer, 

¥Vhen pale as her they fo wept 

4 stranger stood ~ egaang . 

Wild roll‘d his large and coal black eyey, 

His raven hair dishevell‘d,: 

And spirit of another world 

His giant form resembled. 

He heeded not the pale affright 

That every face bespoke, 

Nor yet. the deeper printed word 

Of wonder, in each look. 

He tore away the sable pall, 

And burst the coffin‘s lid, 

Unmindful of the sacred hour 

Appointed for the dead. 


One would have thought to see him stan@ 
So fix‘d in mute despair, 
That death had fix‘d his glaring eyes 
So vacant were ther stare. 

Brightly, yet mild, the silver morn 
Gleam‘d on the angel sleeper, 
Shedding a hallo round a form 

\ hat surely ne‘er was fairer. 

Meekly upon the lifeless breast 

The marble hands were cross‘d, 
And in the smile that i, De her face, 
Of death, the gloom was lost. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


a ——P > ie —— 
Tor the New-York Weekly Museum. 


THE HUMBLE PETITION. 


Occasioned by seeing a beautiful little Ash, 
growing very near the door of a fri 
which the owner was advised to destroy. 





Nuar by thy hospitable door, 
I first inhal’d my native air ; 

How blest, if such my favor‘d lot, 
‘Te rise beneath thy fostering care. 
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No father‘s kind o‘erspreading shade, 
Protects from heat my infant form ; 

No mother‘s fond, extended branch, 
Defends me from the pelting siorm. 


Ah ! let not then the unfeeling crowd, 
Pronounce my. doom with stern decree; 
Let soft compassion warm thy breast, 
O spare a little friendiess Tree ! 


§ more luxuriant foliage drest, 
Tie spreading branch sisali soon ascend, 
Anc from the morn‘s opjvessive beams, 
Secure the casement of ny friend. 


Shelter‘d amid my clustering boughs, 
The warbling wren sliall biild her nest ; 
Here, nurse with care her calyw brood, 
In soft security and rest. 


And teach them, still unfiedg‘d, ‘o swell 
The note of gratitude to thee ; 
t then compassion warm thy breist ; 
O spare a little friendless Tree ! 
DE yp, 
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A letter from gen. Winchester, states, that 
Fort Bewyer, on Mobile Point, surrendered 
by capitulation, to the British forces, on the 
11th ult.—and that the articles of capitulation 
were highly honorable to our arms. This, 
likely, is the closing scene of the present war 
within our, territory, as the news of peace 
reaclied that ‘quarter soon after. 

The priavteer bmg Chasseur, capt. Boyle, 
of Baltimore, has arrived at that port, from a 
60 days cruise, in the West Indies, with a 
full cargo of dry, goods, taken out of three 
ships which she. had previously taken. On 
the 26th ult. near the Havanna, the Chasseur, 
captured the British schr St. Lawrence, after 
a close and well contested action of 15 min- 
utes, eight of whichis said to have been with- 
in 8 yards distance. The St. Lawrence lost 
15 killed and 23 wounded. The Chasseur, 5 
killed and 8 wounded. 

New Blockade.—The Spanish Admiral Don 
Juan Gavallo has notified, from Porto Santo, 
the British Admiral Dunham, that he has in- 
stituted a strict and rigorous blockade of all 
the ports and places in the Spanish American 
province of Venezuela which are occupied by 
the Insurgents ; and giving the information 
that all his Britannic Majest'y subjects (and 
all others of course) may stop any direct com- 
munication with said ports, 
condemnation. 

On Sunday last, one of the Lamberton 
Packets, on the Delaware, bound to Philadel- 
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phia, upset by a sudden flaw of wind nearly 
opposite Bristol ; by which unfortunate cir- 
cumstance seven persons that were in the 
cabin perished, among these Mrs. Cox,widow 
of the late gen. Cox, of Monmouth. Five 
others in the cabin weregprovidentially saved 
by holding to spikes, or nails, or to each 
other, with their mouths just out of water, 
for the space of half an hour, when they were 
cut out of thé side of the vessel. 
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MARRIED. 

By the rev. Mr. Berrian, capt. Christopher 
Burr, to Miss Hortilda Taylor, both of Provi- 
dence, (R 1.) 

By the rev. Dr. How, Mr. Archibald Aus- 
tin, to Miss Louisa Lewis, daughter of com. 
Lewis 

At Hurl-Gate, Mr. David Moore, jun. te 
Miss Maria Brinkerhoff. 
on seme 
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DIED. 


James Flannagan, aged 35. Mary Williams, 
aged 70. Judith Burtus. Maria Williams, 35. 
James Ireland, 41. William Blue, 47. Hen- 
ry Thomas. 56. Phebe Burnes, 78. Sarah 
Vaughan, 35. Robert Burkaghaw, 50. Sarah 
Lispenard, 71. Ephraim Cromwell 35. Cath- 
arine Wilson, 19. Dinah Jones, 30. Henry 
Lenk,78. Jolin Maricon,35. Mary Morton, 
28. James Lemater, 45. Together with 6 
boys, and 6 girls; and 

Mr. James Crawford, aged 19. ; 

Mr. Thomas Ogilve, in the 79th year of his 
age. 
Mr. Abraham Isaacs, aged 78, a native of 
Amsterdam, and a resident of this city 56 
years. . 

Mr. Stephen Coles, in the 70th year of his, 
age, an old and respectable inhabitant of this, 
city. 

Mrs. Hannah Fields, aged 80 years. 

Mr. Oratha Stiles, aged 23. 

At Seneca Village, near Buffaloe, the Far- 
mer’s Brother, Principal and chief Warrior 0 
the six Nations of Indians, aged 96. He was 
interred at Bufuloe on the 3d inst. with the 
honors of war, ow 

The Coroner reports the death of Williant 
Williams, a coloured man, found dead in his 
bed—in a natural way. Also, a coloured many, 
unknown, who died in a fit, in Greenwich-st- 
near Hetty-st. And George Parker, seaman, 
aged 25, who put an end to his existence at 
No. 63 Cherry-St. by Laudanum. 

Last week, Francis Baldwin, of Hempstead, 
(L. 1.) fell from the window of the house 
where he slept in Brooklyn, (likely in his 
sleep) and was killed; 
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